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voluntary contributions from the United States and
Great Britain* In Great Britain and Ireland the im-
mediate and complete stoppage of trade with Germany,1
our largest customer after India, was the principal
factor, for it meant the suspension of very large pay-
ments and the cancellation of enormous contracts,
The seizure of British merchant ships in the Baltic
and North Sea was also on a large scale, and for some
weeks most of the trade routes were endangered by
German cruisers. But perhaps the Indian and South
American trade suffered most from this cause* If the
British Government had restricted itself to the policy
marked out by its previous preparations of maintaining
the command of the seas, acting as banker and manu-
facturer to its Allies, and supporting them at most with
a small expeditionary force of 100,000 men, the problem
of unemployment at home would have been more serious
at first; but even so, the men thrown out of work by
the great reduction of our commercial customers would
soon have been busy on war contracts* As it was, a
large number of men lost their work at the very begin-
ning of the war; but as the War Office called for more
and more recruits, the unemployed were speedily
absorbed in the ranks of the army. Miners and agri-
cultural labourers, and, indeed, all classes, flocked to
the colours, and there was no period during the first
ten months when the War Office had not more men
at its disposal than it could equip. Already by Christmas
there was an unparalleled shortage of labour, and
as the demand for fuel, food, and clothing was much

1 Save for a Glasgow iron firm which has been convicted (in June
1915) under Trading with the Enemy Acts of selling to Krupp's through
Holland in September 19144